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ART IN THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

Few people who buy the daily newspapers, glance over their 
columns densely crowded with the world's happenings and illustrated 
with line and half-tone en- 
gravings, and then relegate 
them to the waste-basket as 
things not worth the keep- 
ing, ever stop to think of 
the high character of much 
of the artistic work that 
enters into their compo- 
sition. 

The newspaper at best 
is a sort of bird of passage. 
It is eagerly looked for, 
even clamorously demand- 
ed, and is indifferently cast 
aside after a scant perusal. 
One does not look in it for 
literature of permanent in- 
terest, and certainly one 
does not expect in it pic- 
tures of a quality worthy to 
live in private or public 
galleries. Yet it is a fact 
no less true than surprising, 
that the original of many 
a newspaper cut has artistic 
qualities superior to much 
of the work that emanates 
from the studios and finds 
a place in art stores, and 
properly matted and framed 
would be appropriate in the 
most artistic homes. In short, newspaper artists, like newspaper 
writers, are able men whose work is little appreciated. 

These statements are made apropos of the growing practice of 
newspaper artists to make exhibitions of their better work. There 
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will be opened in Chicago 
the latter part of the pres- 
ent month an exhibition 
by the workers on the vari- 
ous local newspaper staffs, 
similar to those that have 
recently been held in other 
metropolitan cities. If any 
one, therefore, doubts the 
truth of the opening para- 
graphs of this article, he 
has only to visit that ex- 
hibition to have his doubts 
in large measure dispelled. 
There will then be 
shown approximately one 
thousand original drawings 
in line or wash, represent- 
ing the work of between 
forty and fifty artists. 
These men are the every-day workers in the newspaper offices, 
clever men — though for the most part unknown to fame — who take 
daily. assignments, turn out a happy pictorial conceit on order, en- 
force the dark or hit off the humorous side of metropolitan life, 
make pictures of unusual occurrences and every-day happenings, social 
functions and political caucuses, acccidents and state events, racial 
types, bits of Florida and Labrador, huts in the Philippines and 
palaces in Europe, in short, cuts as motley in their characteristics as 
the news items or the special stories from which they grow. 

These artists are of necessity versatile; if they were not there 
would be no place for them in newspaper offices. They are men who 
are accustomed, through enforced rules, to work with dispatch; if 
they were not able to do this they would quickly be told to call at the 
cashier's desk and then seek other employment. 

Most artists who have won recognition in oils or water-colors or 
with the needle have developed some special form or type of picture 
with which they are identified and by which they are known. One 
can tell a Gainsborough, a Jacque, a Clays, a Henner, as far as one can 
see it. A Ridgway Knight has invariably the earmarks of a glimpse 
of the Seine in the distance, a dash of bright flowers in the fore- 
ground, and a demure maiden in wooden shoes somewhere in the 
middle foreground; a Gruppe has perforce a lighter laden canal or 
some other Dutch accessories; a Vibert would not be a Vibert without 
a cardinal in red or some other church dignitary; a Remington needs 
a bronco, and a Gibson a fashionable American girl for identification; 
and so on throughout the list. These names are cited, not because 
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there is any comparison between the artists named, but simply to 
show the universality of this studio rule. 

The average newspaper artist, on the other hand, is denied this 
specialized development. There is no limit to the themes assigned 
him, for his taskmaster is the editor, and the editor's mentor is the 
day*s news. 

Again, the studio artist is privileged to dream over his subject and 
take his time in limning some pretty face, or working out some grace- 
ful conceit. The newspaper artists have no time for dreaming. They 
make on the average about sixty drawings per week, which vary in 
size from a seven-column picture to a half-column cut. From comics 
the artist is expected to go to dramatics; from the ruins of last night's 
fire — a matter of pictorial news to some mountain fastness or seaside 
resort — an illumination for a 
special story. Usually before 
he has one picture finished he 
has another order, which must 
be completed at a given hour. 
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From first to last, therefore, it is work under pressure. The man 
who can do the most, and at the same time incorporate in his work 
features that appeal to the people, is the best artist from a newspaper 
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viewpoint. And thus considering the conditions under which the 
pictures are made, of the diversity of themes the artist is expected to 
handle, and the media he ,is obliged to use, it is a wonder that the art 
work of the daily press is maintained at as high a level as it is. 

The best modern art finds expression in the pages of . Brush and 
Pencil. The illustrations accompanying this article are all made from 
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drawings turned out strictly for newspaper purposes — a little selection 
from the pictures soon to be exhibited. In point of cleverness, inter- 
est, draftsmanship, the reader will 
doubtless think they will not suffer 
by comparison with much of the 
more pretentious work that has 
found place in these pages. 

What is more, they are as cor- 
rectly interpretative of to-day's 
life, the life with which the news- 
paper has to deal, as the produc- 
tions of oil-painters, water-color- 
ists, pastel and crayon workers is 
of the life which the pictorial 
dreamers delight to express. The 
pictures herewith given have all 
appeared in some form or other 
in daily sheets, not as they appear 
here, but as the exigencies of their 
first production necessitated. One 
would not wish to take a dozen or 
so pictures from a collection of a 
thousand and make special com- 
ment on them, or to dilate upon 
the merits of the few artists rep- 
resented and omit the many to 
whom specific reference could not 
be made. It is the purpose here 
merely to set forth by positive 
statement and by pictorial exam- 
ple that much of the cleverest 
work of the day is done by artists 
of whom the world knows practi- 
cally nothing, and whose finest 
effects are lost in the hurry or in 
the clumsy methods of reproduc- 
tion. 

Apropos of these methods, 
the newspaper artist has a griev- 
ance, and doubtless ever will have. 
It will readily be understood that 
a clever drawing, reproduced under 
conditions in which speed is essen- 
tial and hence economy of time is imperative, loses much of its quality, 
and that an indifferent drawing reproduced under the same circum- 
stances must of necessity be little less than atrocious. In short, the 
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newspaper artist has to draw, be it in line or wash, better than he 
expects his picture to appear on the printed page. This accounts for 
the fact that many of the drawings listed for entry in newspaper 
artists* exhibitions are, through their very excellence, such a surprise 

to those who have 
seen the reproduc- 
tions in the sheets 
of daily issue. 

Hasty and 
necessarily coarse 
engraving, stereo- 
typing on the eight- 
minute-per-plate 
order, cylinder 
presses run at high 
speed, poor paper, 
and cheap, gray ink 
are the bugbears of 
the newspaper art- 
ist's existence. 
These are factors 
over which he has 
no control. They 
are determined by 
the very nature of 
the newspaper busi- 
ness, and the artist 
is forced to bow to 
the inevitable and 
adapt himself to the 
conditions imposed 
upon him. 

It would be in- 
teresting, were it 
possible, for visitors 
to a newspaper art- 
ist's exhibition to 
take with them, on 
viewing the original drawings, reproductions similar to those given 
herewith, and also the original newspaper reproductions for which the 
pictures were made. Some of the pictures given in this article, for 
instance, were made from pictures the details of which were carefully 
worked up, and in which the greatest care was taken properly to adjust 
the high lights and low lights, and to bring out the fine effects of dis- 
tance, atmosphere, and so forth. In order to make it possible for 
these pictures to be run off at high speed on a cylinder press, by which 
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finished papers are turned out practically as fast as one can count, a 
coarse screen, about sixty lines to the inch, must be used; otherwise 
the cut would simply make a blurred impression, a little better than 
a blot on a page, a disfigurement, not a pleasing feature. 

In using so coarse a screen for the half-tone reproductions much 
of the detail of a 
picture is neces- 
sarily lost, and in- 
stead of seeing a fine 
graduation of one 
tone into another, 
one sees a picture 
made up of dots, 
each one of which 
stands out individ- 
ually and conspicu- 
ously. With a plate 
made on a finer 
screen the individ- 
ual dots to the 
natural sight are 
merged together 
and the effect is a 
pleasing tint which 
varies and deepens 
with almost abso- 
lute fidelity to the 
original drawing. 

The same is true 
of the line-drawings 
reproduced in the 
daily newspapers. 
Reduction softens 
the lines, minimizes 
defects or apparent 
coarseness, and 
gives an etching 
effect which is not 
obtainable from a plate made to print on an ordinary newspaper press 
of modern type. The reduction permitted by flat-bed printing and 
coated paper would be inadmissible in a newspaper, since the lines 
would run together, and as in the case of a fine-screen half-tone, the 
plate would make merely a blot. 

Newspaper illustrating has undergone a radical transformation 
within the last few years. An exhibition of this class of work to-day 
bears conspicuous witness of the change. The introduction of the 
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coarse-screen half-tone for newspaper purposes is, so to speak, but a 
thing of yesterday. Prior to its introduction pen-and-ink drawing 
was the rule, and wash-drawing was unknown in newspaper offices. 
To-day the best specimens of newspaper illustrative art are of this 
latter type, and it is safe to say wash-drawings are here to stay. 

Except for small cuts, cartoons, and comics, pen-and-ink work 
now is little more 
than an accessory to 
or an embellishment 
of a half-tone. In 
the opinion of many 
this has wrought a 
serious detriment to 
the pen-and-ink work 
done for newspaper 
purposes. It is true 
that we have to-day 
fewer finely executed 
pen drawings than 
we had a half-decade 
ago, but the change 
in means of printing 
has given new direc- 
tion to the talent of 
the art-workers, and 
has resulted in the 
development for the 
daily newspapers of 
a class of work for- 
merly used only for 
book and magazine 
purposes. 

It would be no 
exaggeration to say 
that many of the bet- 
ter printed daily papers of the present time, despite the drawbacks 
resulting from the necessities of quick printing, have illustrations 
equal in point of finish' to the pictures that formerly illuminated the 
pages of the average morithly magazine prior to the invention oiP 
half-tone printing. For this the public is no less responsible than is 
the enterprise of newspaper, proprietors. The Sunday newspaper^ — 
and even the daily — -has gradually been invading the domain of the 
weekly and monthly publications, and the success of those sheets that 
have made the most liberal use of artistic features has demonstrated 
the commercial value of pictures as a help to the presentation of 
daily news. 
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The power of the cartoon was long since demonstrated, the public 
relish of pictorial humor has been made no less patent, and in the 
gradual evolution of newspaper methods new types and new qualities 
of newspaper illustrations have kept pace with public demand. The 

better class Sunday paper 
to-day aims to be a sort of 
weekly magazine of enter- 
taining miscellany, and as 
means for overcoming diffi- 
culties have been devised 
and new methods have been 
discovered for producing 
striking pictorial effects, 
editors have essayed to im- 
itate the kind if not to ap- 
proximate the quality of 
illustrations that were for- 
merly thought unsuited to 
newspaper work. 

Unfortunately *'the best 
laid schemes o* mice and 
men gang oft a-gley.'* It 
might be ungracious to say 
that the intention of the 
editors has miscarried of its 
purpose. The pictures in 
the daily papers are not 
what one would wish them 
to be in point of excellence, 
and yet one would be loath 
to have the sheets go back 
to the old regime of crude 
wood-cuts, or no cuts at all. 
Whatever the result ob- 
tained on the printed page, 
however, it cannot be de- 
nied that the changes of 
the last four or five years 
have produced a marked 
improvement in the aver- 
age work of the newspaper illustrators. Conditions have necessi- 
tated new efforts, and newspaper artists have not been found wanting. 
It is this that has prompted exhibitions by newspaper artists, and 
it is safe to predict that in the future these displays which have 
recently come into vogue will become more and more a worthy and 
attractive feature in American art life. 
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*'0f course we recognize our limitations and the disabilities under 
which we work," said one of the most enthusiastic advocates of news- 
paper art recently. **Our media are prescribed for us, and the methods 
of printing our drawings forces upon us a certain broad treatment with 
only such details as we know will be likely to be reproduced success- 
fully. But often broad treatment, such as we have to follow, is pro- 
ductive of more 
artistic results than 
a more elaborately 
worked out type of 
drawing. Sugges- 



tion IS more con- 
vincing, more pleas- 
ing, than elaborate 
finish. A worker 
in oils or water- 
colors can paint the 
life out of his pic- 
ture by excessive 
detail, and so can 
the worker in line 
and wash. News- 
paper artists per- 
haps as much as 
any other class are 
screened from this 
danger, partly by 
the lack of time 
necessary for ex- 
cessive elaboration, 
and partly by the 
limitations placed 
upon them by the 
means used in re- 
producing and 
printing. On the 

other hand, these same methods of reproduction and printing neces- 
sitate the most scrupulous care in the disposition of lights and shad- 
ows, in the graduation of tones, and in fact, in everything that enters 
into the production of a good picture. 

**A comparatively crude line-drawing, for instance, reduced many 
diameters in the process of reproduction would be softened and 
improved to the extent of almost eliminating the suggestion of crud- 
ity. The reduction in ordinary newspaper work is comparatively 
slight, which means, of course, that greater pains must be taken to 
make a perfect drawing in order that the reproduction may be accept- 
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able. The same rule holds good for half-tone reproductions of wash- 
drawings. We can't get away from the ever-present dots of the 
coarse screen. We simply have to accept conditions and draw 
accordingly. If we fail of our purpose we have to try again. 

"Of course it is not contended that a large share of the ordinary 
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newspaper drawing can make any pretension to being an artistic or 
finished product. That is not expected; indeed, is not desired. If 
an artist is assigned to illustrate an incident of the day, a mere hint 
of the actual scene often suffices. The best artistic work is done in 
the illustration of special stories or in the production of pictorial 
features without text, which are designed merely to give pleasure to 
the public. In this latter class of pictures the newspaper artist is 
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given some latitude in the way of imagination and invention, and his 
pictures often approximate in character and quality the work of artists 
who in their studios leisurely develop some scene or some idea strictly 
as an art product, without any expectation or intention of its being 
reproduced. 

"These exhibitions of newspaper art can but subserve a good 
purpose. A newspaper is bound to be a thing of the hour, of no 
abiding interest or value, and exhibitions of drawings which command 
the respect and admiration of the public will assuredly stimulate the 
artists to better work. The best originals made for reproduction in 
the daily papers have a strictly individual note, and are certainly 
preferable to the average run of pictures offered for framing purposes. 
A serious, well-studied drawing is not cheapened by indifferent repro- 
duction in a sheet that is forgotten almost before the ink is dry upon 
it, and it will be a satisfaction to every honest worker to know that 
the public sees and admires his work as it is, and not as it is made to 
appear." George Emory Clark. 
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